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From the Edinburgh Review. 


Life of William Wilberforce. By his Sons, 
Robert Isaac Wilberforce, M. Ax Vicar of 
East Farlough, late Fellow of Oriel Col. 
lege; and Samuel Wilberforce, M. A., 
Rector of Brighstone. 4 vols. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1838. 


These volumes record the life of a man 
who, in an age fertile beyond most others in 
illustrious characters, reached, by paths till 
then unexplored, an eminence never before 
attained by any private member of the British 
Parliament. We believe we shall render an 
acceptable service to our readers, by placing 
them in possession of a general outline of this 
biography. 

William Wilberforce was born at Hull on 
the 24th of August, 1759. His father, a 
merchant of that town, traced his descent 
from a family which had from many genera- 
tions possessed a large estate at Wilberfoss, 
in the East Riding of the county of York. 
From that place was derived the name which 
the taste, or caprice of his later progenitors, 
modulated into the form in which it was borne 
by their celebrated descendant. His mother 
was nearly allied to many persons of con- 
sideration ; amongst whom are numbered the 
present bishops of Winchester and Chester, 
and the members of the great London bank- 
ing-house, of which lord Carrington was the 
head. 

The father of William Wilberforce died 
before his son had completed his tenth year ; 
and the ample patrimony which he then in-| 
herited was afterwards largely increased on 
the death of a paternal uncle, to whose guar- 
dianship his childhood was committed. By 
that kinsman he was placed at a school in 
the immediate neighbourhood of his own resi- 
dence at Wimbledon, in Surry. The follow- | 
ing are the characteristic terms in which, at | 
the distance of many years, the pupil record- 
ed his recollections ef this first stage of his 
literary education :—“ Mr. Chalmers, the 
master, himself a Scotchman, had an usher of 
the same nation, whose red beard, for he 
scarcely shaved once a month, I shall never 

ferget. They taught French, arithmetic and 





Latin. With Greek we did not much med- | 
dle. 


merchants, and they taught therefore every 
thing, and nothing. Here I continued some 
time as a parlour boarder. I was sent at 
first among the lodgers, and I can remember, 
even now, the nauseous food with which we 
were supplied, and which I could not eat 
without sickness.” 

His early years were not, however, to pass 
away without some impressions more impor- | 


It was frequented chiefly by the sons of | 





‘other boys in his compositions, though ‘sel- 
dom beginning them till the eleventh hour.” 
From school Wilberforce was transferred 
at the age of seventeen, to St. John’s College, 
‘Cambridge. We trust that the picture which 
he has drawn of the education of a young gen- 


|tleman of fortune, in an English university, 


towards the close of the last century, will 
| seem an incredible fiction to the present mem- 
bers of that learned society. “ The fellows 
of the college,” he says, “ did not act towards 


tant, if not more abiding, than those which | me the part of Christians, or even of honest 


had been left on his sensitive nerves by 


by the ill savour of the dinners of the other. 
His uncle’s wife was a disciple of George 
Whitfield, and under her pious care he ac- 


quired a familiarity with the sacred writings, | 


and a habit of devotion of which the results 
were perceptible throughout the whole of 
his mature life. While still a schoolboy, 
he had written several religious letters “* much 
in accordance with the opinions which he 
subsequently adopted,” and which, but for his 


peremptory interdict, the zeal of some indis- | 


creet friend would have given to the world. 


“If I had stayed with my uncle, I should pro- | 


bably have been a bigoted despised metho- 
dist,” is the conclusion which Wilberforce 
formed on looking back to this period, after 
an interval of nearly thirty years. His 
mother’s foresight, apprehending this result, 
induced her to withdraw him from his uncle’s 
house, and to place him under the charge of 
the master of the endowed school at Pock- 
lington, in Yorkshire,—a sound and well- 
beneficed divine, whose orthodoxy would 
seem to have been entirely unalloyed by the 
rigours of methodism. The boy was encour- 
aged to lead a life of idleness and pleasure, 
wasting his time in a round of visits to the 
neighbouring gentry, to whom he was recom- 


mended by his social talents, especially by his’ 


rare skill in singing; while, during his school 
vacations, the religious impressions of his 
childhood were combated by a constant suc- 
cession of such convivial gaities as the town 
of Hull could afford. {ll as this discipline 
was calculated to lay the foundation of good 
intellectual habits, it was still less adapted to 
substitute for the excitement and dogmatism 
of Whitfield’s system a piety resting on a 
nobler and more secare basis. One remark- 
able indication, however, was given of the 
character by which his future life was to be 
distinguished. He placed in the hands of a 
schoolfellow (who survives to record the fact) 
a letter to be conveyed to the editor of the 
York paper, which he stated to be “in con- 
demnation of the odious trafie in human 
flesh.” On the same authority, he is re- 


the | 
red beard of one of his Scotch teachers, and | and keep me idle. 





men. Their object seemed to be to make 
If ever I appeared stu- 
\dious, they would say to me, ‘ Why, in the 
| world, should a man of your fortune trouble 
himself with fagging? I was a good classic, 
and acquitted myself well in the college ex- 
aminations, but mathematics, which my mind 
greatly needed, I almost entirely neglected, 
\and was told that I was too clever to require 
them.” 

| With such a preparation for the duties of 
vactive life, W. Wilberforce passed at a single 
step from the university to the House of Com- 
‘mons. ‘The general election of 1780 occur- 
ring within less than a month from the com- 
| pletion of his twenty-first year, “ the affection 
of his townsmen, ‘ not unaided by’ an expendi- 
‘ture of from eight to nine thousand pounds,” 
| placed him at the head of the poll for “the 
town and county of Hull.” Although at this 
\time Wilberforce states himself to have been 
\“* so ignorant of general society as to have 
come up to London stored with srguments ‘to 
prove the authenticity of Rowley’s poems,” 
yet so rich and so accomplished an aspirant 
| could not be long excluded from the mysteries: 
of the world of fashion which now burst upon 
him. Five clubs enrolled him among their 
jinembers. He “ chatted, played at cards, or 
gambled” with Fox, Sheridan, and Fitzpatrick 
—fascinated the Prinee of Wales by his sing- 
jing at. Devonshire-House—produced inimi- 
itable imitations of Lord North’s voice and 
| manner—sang catches with Lord Sandwich, 
\&c. The lassitude of fashionable life was 
effectually relieved by the duties or amuse- 
|ments of a parliamentary career, not unat- 
jtended by some brilliant success. Too rich 
\to look to the public service as a means of 
| subsistence, and, at this period, ambitious 
| rather of distinction than of eminence, Wil- 
| berforce enjoyed the rare luxury of complete 
|independence. ‘Though a decided opponent 
‘of the North American war, he voted with 
Lord North against Sir Fletcher Norton’s re- 
election as speaker, and opposed Mr. Pitt on 
ithe second oecasion of his addressing the 
house, although he was already numbered 
amongst the most intimate of his friends. 


! 
| 





ported to have “ greatly excelled all the} This alliance; commenced apparently at the 
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university, had ripened into an affectionate 
union which none of the vicissitudes of politi- 
cal life could afterwards dissolve. They 
partook in each other’s labours and amuse- 
ments, and the zest with which Pitt indulged 
in these relaxations, throws a new and unex- 
pected light on his character. ‘They joined 
together in founding a club, at which, for two 
successive winters, Pitt spent his evenings, 
while, at Wilberforce’s villa at Wimbledon, 
he was established rather as an inmate than 
asa guest. There he indulged himself even) 
in boisterous gaiety ; and it strangely disturbs 
our associations to read of the son and rival of 
Lord Chatham rising early in the morning to 
sow the flower-beds with the fragments of a 
dress-hat with which Lord Harrowby had 
come down from the opera. There also were 
arranged fishing and shooting parties; in one 
of which the future champion of the anti-Gal- 
lican war narrowly escaped an untimely grave 
from the misdirected gun of his friend. On 
the banks of Windermere also, Wilberforce 
possessed a residence, where the parliamen- 
tary vacation found him “ surrounded with a 
goodly assortment of books.” But the dis- 
covery was already made that the autumnal 
ennui of the fashionable world might find relief 
among the lakes and mountains of Westmore- 
land, and “ boating, riding, and continual 
parties” fully occupied the time which had 
been devoted to retirement and study. From 
these amici fures temporis Wilberforce es- 
caped, in the autumn of 1783, to pass a few 
weeks with Pitt in France. They readily 
found introductions to the supper table of 
Marie Antoinette, and the other festivities of 
Fontainebleau. Louis XVI. does not appear 
to have made a very flattering impression on 
his young guests. “The king,” says Wil- 
berforce, in a letter written about that time, 
“ is so strange a being of the hog kind, that it 
is worth going one hundred miles for a sight 
of him, especially a boar-hunting.” At Paris 
“ he received with interest the hearty greet- 
ings which Dr. Franklin tendered to a rising 
member of the English parliament, who had 
opposed the American war.” 

Graver cares awaited Wilberforce’s return 
to England. He arrived in time to second 
Pitt’s opposition to the India bill, and to sup- 
port him in his memorable struggle against 
the majority of the house of commons. The 
coalition was now the one subject of popular 
invective, and, at a public meeting in the 
Castle-Yard, at York, in March, 1784, Wil- 
berforce condemned their measures in a 
speech which was received with the loudest 
applause. The praise of James Boswell is 
characteristic at once of the speaker and of 
the critic. In an account of the scene which 
he transmitted to Mr. Dundas, “I saw,” 
writes Boswell, “ what seemed a mere shrimp, 
mount upon the table, but as I listened, he 
grew and grew until the shrimp became a 
whale.” A still more convincing attestation 
to his eloquence is to be found in the conse- 
quences to which it led. Wilberforce attended 
the meeting with the avowed purpose of de- 
feating, at the approaching election, the pre- 
dominant influence of the great whig families 














































of Yorkshire, and with the secret design of| his spiritual guide. 


THE FRIEND. 
becoming a candidate for the county. During 
his speech the cry of “* Wilberforce and liber- 
ty,” was raised by the crowd, and the transi- 
tion was obvious, and readily made to, “ Wil- 
berforce, and the representation of Yorkshire.” 
The current of popular favour flowed strongly 
in his support. He was the opponent of the 
coalition and the India bill, and the friend and 
zealous partisan of Pitt; then rich in here- 
ditary honours, in personal renown, and in 
the brightest promise. Large subscriptions 
defrayed the expense of the contest, and, 
without venturing to the poll, his whig oppo- 
nents surrendered to him a seat which he 
continued to occupy without intermission for 
many successive parliaments. With this 
memorable triumph Wilberforce closed his 
twenty-fifth year, and returned to London 
in possession of whatever could gratify the 
wishes, or exalt the hopes of a candidate for 
fame, on the noblest theatre of civil action 
which the world had thrown open to the am- 
bition of private men. 

The time had, however, arrived at which 
a new direction was to be given to the thoughts 
and pursuits of this favourite of nature and of 
fortune. Before taking his seat in the house 
of commons, as member for the county of 
York, Wilberforce, accompanied by some fe- 
male relations, and by Isaac Milner, the late 
dean of Carlisle, undertook a journey to the 
south of France, and thence through Switzer- 
land to the German Spa. This expedition, 
interrupted by a temporary return to England 
during the winter of 1784-5, continued some 
months, and forms a memorable era in his 
life. The lessons which he had learnt in 
childhood at Wimbledon had left an indelible 
impression on a mind peculiarly susceptible of 
every tender and profound emotion. 
sipation of his subsequent days had retarded 
the growth of those seeds of early piety, but 
had not entirely choked them. To the com- 
panicns of his youth many indications had 
occasionally been given that their gay asso- 
ciate was revolving deeper thoughts than 
formed the staple of their ordinary social in- 
tercourse. These were now to take entire 
possession of his mind, and to regulate the 
whole of his future conduct. The opinions 
of Whitfield had found a more impressive ex- 
positor than the good aunt who had originally 
explained and enforced them. 

eae Milner was a remarkable man, and 
but for the early possession of three great 
ecclesiastical sinecures, which enabled him to 
gratify his constitutional indolence, would 
probably have attained considerable distinc- 
tion in physical and in theological science. In 
a narrow collegiate circle he exercised a col- 
loquial despotism akin to that which Johnson 
had established, and to which Parr aspired, 
amongst the men of letters and the statesmen 
of their age. But Milner’s dogmatism was 
relieved by a tenderness of heart not inferior 
to that of the great moralist himself, and was 
informed by a theology incomparably more 
profound, and more fitted to practical uses, 
than that of the redoubted grammarian. He 
was amongst the dearest of the friends of Wil- 
berforce, and now became his preceptor and 


he dis- | 











The day-dreams on the subject of religious 
conversions, which they who list may hear on 
every side, are, like other dreams, the types 
of substantial realities. ‘Though the workings 
of, the Almighty hand are distinctly visible 
only to the omniscient eye, yet even our nar- 
row faculties can often trace the movements 
of that perennial under-current which controls 
the sequences of human life, and imparts to 
them the character of moral discipline. In 
the comprehensive scheme of the Supreme 
Governor of the world for the progressive 
advancement of the human race, are com- 
prised innumerable subordinate plans for the 
improvement of the individuals of which it is 
composed ; and whether we conceive of these 
as the result of some pre-ordained system, or 
as produced by the immediate interposition of 
God, we equally acknowledge the doctrine of 
Divine Providence, and refer to him as the 
author of those salutary revolutions of human 
character, of which the reality is beyond dis- 
pute. It is a simple matter of fact, of which 
these volumes afford the most conclusive proof, 
that about the twenty-sixth year of his life, 
Wilberforce was the subject of such a change ; 
and that it continued for half a century to give 
an altered direction to his whole system of 
thought and action. Waving all discussion 
as to the mode in which the divine agency 
may have been employed to accomplish this 
result, it is more to our purpose to enquire in 
what the change really consisted, and what 
were the consequences for which it prepared 
the way. 

The basis of William Wilberforce’s natural 
character was an intense fellow-feeling with 
other men. No one more ;eadily adopted the 
interests, sympathized with the affections, or 
caught even the transient emotions of those with 
whom he associated. United to a melancholy 
temperament, this disposition would have pro- 
duced a moon-struck and sentimental “ Man 
of Feeling ;” but connected as it was with the 
most mercurial gaiety of heart, the effect was 
as exhilarating as it was impressive. Ever 
ready to weep with those that wept, his na- 
ture still more strongly prompted him to re- 
joice with those that rejoiced. A passionate 
lover of society, he might (to adopt with some 
little qualification a well-known phrase) have 
passed for the brother of every man, and the 
lover of every woman, with whom he con- 
versed. Bayard himself could not have ac- 
costed a damsel of the houses of Longueville 
or Coligni with a more heartfelt and graceful 
reverence than marked his address to every 
female, however homely or however humble. 
The most scmnolent company was aroused 
and gladdened at his presence. The heaviest 
countenance reflected some animation from 
his eye; nor was any one so dull as not to 
yield some sparks of intellect when brought 
into communication with him. Few men ever 
loved books more, or read them with a more 
insatiate thirst; yet even in the solitude of 
his library the social spirit never deserted 
him. The one great object of his studies was 
to explore the spings of human action, and to 
trace their influence on the character and 
happiness of mankind. 

To this vivid sympathy in all human inte- 
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rests and feelings were united the talents by 
which it could be most gracefully exhibited. 
Wilberforce possessed histrionic powers of 


the highest order. If any caprice of fortune 
had called him to the stage, he would have 
ranked amongst its highest ornaments. He 
would have been irresistible before a jury, 
and the most popular of preachers. His rich 
mellow voice, directed by an ear of singular 
accuracy, gave to his most familiar language 
a variety of cadence, and to his more serious 
discourse a depth of expression, which ren- 
dered it impossible not to listen. Pathos and 
drollery—solemn musings and playful fancies 
—yearnings of the soul over the tragic, and 
the most contagious mirth over the ludicrous 
events of life—all rapidly succeeding each 


' other, and harmoniously because uncenscious- 
ly blended, threw over his conversation a spell 
which no prejudice, duluess, or ill-humour 
could resist. The courtesy of the heart, and 
4 the refinement of the most polished society, 
united to great natural courage, and a not un- 
graceful consciousness of his many titles to 
respect, completed the charm which his pre- 
sence infallibly exercised. 
(To be continued.) 
From the Boston Mercantile Journal. 
Emancipation in the West Indies. 
We attended the Marlboro’ Chapel on 
t 
l 

; the condition of the British West Indies at 
l ; the present time, compared with the condi- 
1 tion of the colonies previous to the Ist of 
August, 1838, when the blacks were made 
r free. The chapel was filled, and all present 
n appeared to listen with much attention to 
y Mr. Scoble’s remarks, which were made in 
7 the form of answers to various questions put 
n to him by individuals. Mr. Scoble is a very 
e impressive, fluent and eloquent speaker—pos- 
8 sessing much tact and readiness—and having 
r visited the colonies to obtain information for 
e the British Emancipation Society, he appears 
» to have been unremitting in his labours to 
e obtain intelligence. The facts which he re- 
e lated are of an exceedingly interesting charac- 
e ter—but show a state of things differing much 
e from representations which have obtained cur- 
I rency in this country. A brief sketch of his 
: remarks will doubtless not prove unacceptable 
le to our readers. 
il Mr. Scoble said that it had been represent- 
y ed by some that anarchy and confusion, and 
eB. } idleness and vice, had been introduced among 
d the coloured population of the colonies, by 
st emancipation—that the worst predictions 
m made by the planters had been realised—that 
(0 the amount of produce had been much less 
nt last year than formerly, and ships had been 
or compelled to return home without freights. 
re Last year was a year of transition from a 
of state of slavery to that of freedom—and in 
d August, when emancipation went into opera- 
18 . tion, the great change in the condition of the 
to negro, disturbed in some degree, the usual 
id tranquillity of the colonies—and the amount 








Wednesday evening last, to listen to the ex-| exported previous to last year, was 22,761. 
position made by John Scoble, of London, of| Last year it was only 20,721. The same 




















of field labourers had been considerably re- 
duced. The men had, to a great extent, 


withdrawn their wives from this kind of 
labour—who, when slaves, were compelled to 
labour in the fields as much as the most 
vigorous of the other sex—children under 
the age of eight or nine years, were also 
withdrawn from labour and sent to school— 
another class, domestics and tradesmen, no 
longer assisted, during a portion of the year, 
in the labours of the field, as formerly—be- 
sides which, many young men, anxious to 
improve their condition, had left the planta- 
tions, and sought employment in other occu- 
pations. All this had caused a great diminu- 
tion in the number of agricultural labourers, 
and a corresponding deficiency in the amount 
of agricultural produce had been anticipated. 

Mr. Scoble had visited most of the British 
possessions in the West Indies, but he should 
confine his remarks to the condition of Ja- 
maica, British Guiana, Trinidad, and Barba- 
does. In British Guiana the amount of su- 
gar exported in 1838, was 46,968 hogsheads, 
whicn was less than the average exports for 
some preceding years by 6,121 hogsheads. 
But some other causes had operated to pro- 
duce this diminution, to which he had not 
alluded, viz. the frightful waste of life in that 
colony during the system of slavery and ap- 
prenticeship—and the season, which was un- 
propitious to the gathering in of the sugar 
crops. 

In Trinidad, the amount of sugar annually 


the previous year, when the planters had do- 
minion over the coloured population. The 
whole amount of sugar exported from the co- 
lonies in 1838, was 222,000 cwt. less than 
the exports of the preceding year—a trifling 
quantity when compared with the total ex- 
port, which amounts to about 4,000,000 cwt. 
per annum. 

In answer to a question whether the crop 
of last year had been raised by slave labour 
or free labour, Mr. Scoble stated that the 
great fears of the planters had been that the 
crop could not be gathered in after the period 
of emancipation had arrived. In most of the 
colonies the crop was usually gathered during 
the last few months of the year—and thus the 
heaviest labour was required to be performed 
after the negroes had become free. He also 
stated that as much cane had been planted 
during the latter part of 1838, as in any 
years that had preceded it. 

It happened fortunately for the planters, 
that the demand for West India sugar had in- 
creased considerably in Great Britain. Many 
persons now used it who had entertained con- 
scientious scruples about using the produce of 
slave-labour—and thus the prices of sugar 
and coffee had advanced, while at the same 
time the owners of slaves had had the plea- 
sure to finger the twenty millions of pounds 
sterling, awarded them as a compensation by 
the British government for their losses! 

Mr. Scoble said that the real expense con- 
nected with an estate at the present time, was 
less than during the existence of slavery. It 
was the slave-labour—the great outlay re- 
quired for stocking the plantations, and fur- 
nishing the slaves with necessaries, &c. which 
had impoverished the British colonies—many 
of the estates being deeply mortgaged. 

Of the state of crime in the colonies, which 
had been represented as having enormously 
increased since the period of emancipation, 
Mr. 8. said he visited British Guiana in 1836, 
and examined the condition of the prison in 
Demarara—he there found 126 persons con- 
fined for various offences. In 1839, he visited 
the same prison, and found only sixty-one 
persons confined. In the jail at Port of Spain 
in Trinidad, in 1836, there were seventy-one 
confined—in the same prison in 1839, there 

were only fifty-three confined, showing a con- 
siderable diminution of offenders. In the 
prison in Bridgetown in Barbadoes, in 1836, 
there were 242—in 1839, in the same prison, 
there were ninety-three—showing a decrease 
of 149 in the number of offenders! He stated 
as a remarkable fact, that all the capital felo- 
nies in the colonies, with a very few exceptions, 
were committed by the whites—the offences 
of the negroes being confined to misdemean- 
ours, petty assaults, and petty thefts. It was 
very seldom that negroes were convicted of 
offences requiring a more severe punishment 
than one year’s confinement in prison. Crime 
had greatly decreased since the period of 
their emancipation—and he knew not a single 
case of a negro having committed an aseault 
on a white man. 

Mr. Scoble said that the negroes were 
generally respectful in their demeanour to- 
wards the whites. He had seen in several 


causes had been in operation to cause a 
diminution of labour in Trinidad as in Guiana 
—added to which, some of the negroes in 
Trinidad, after their emancipation, had left 
the sugar plantations, and retired to the less 
laborious work of cultivating the cacao—and 
in Guiana a number had for the same reason, 
joined the coffee plantations—hence, although 
there had been a reduction of the amount of 
sugar produced, the amount of cacao and 
coffee had increased. In Barbadoes, the co- 
lony next in importance to Jamaica, the 
amount of sugar raised last year was 33,058 
hogsheads, being an increase on former years, 
of 9,724 hogsheads, and exceeding the pro- 
duce of the preceding year by 6,043 hogs- 
heads. In Barbadoes the treatment of the 
slaves and apprentices had been better than 
in other places—and the negro population 
had increased—great attention had also been 
paid by the planters to the subject of improv- 
ing the soil. It thus appeared that by taking 
the three colonies together, there had been 
hardly any reduction in the exports of sugar 
—and if the causes which led to a diminution 
of exports were taken into considertion, it 
would seem that the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of the friends of emancipation had been 
realised. 

But Jamaica—how was the condition of 
things in Jamaica? was the question often 
asked. According to the official tables pre- 
pared for the British government, it appeared 
that in 1836, the amount of sugar exported 
from that island was 1,054,042 cwt.—in 1837, 
the amount was considerably less. In 1838, 
the amount was nearly the same as in 1836, 
being 150,000 cwt. more than was exported 
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cases, particularly in Jamaica, disturbances|mon sight to see judges of these different 
which had originated in the imperious man-|complexions sitting side by side on the bench 
ners of the planters—who wished to obtain | determining causes. In Jamaica several co- 
their labour without an adequate compensa-|loured men had been elected to the house of 
tion. In Jamaica, during the apprenticeship | assernbly—and in Dominica, a majority of the 
system, the labour of the megroes was esti- | house were black or coloured—and the speaker 
mated by sworn officers at 3s. 6d. a day.|was a coloured man / 
But when the apprentices became free, the} It had been common to send coloured per- 
planters wanted them to work for three pence |sons to Europe, when young, to be educated 
half-penny, which the negroes refused—de-|—they afterwards returned to the colonies, 
claring that they ought to receive as much as|and were found to be in many instances, su- 
the planters had once sworn that they were | perior to the body of white inhabitants in the 
worth. Finally, by the advice of their friends, | colonies——and these men now became mer- 
the negroes consented to receive one shilling | chants, magistrates, and legislators. 
and sixpence for their work—and that is the! Mr. Scoble stated that he had not met with 
price at the present time. The contest re-|a planter who wished to go back to a system 
specting wages has thus been amicably set-|of slavery—but many had said to him when 
tled—but a contest has for some time been | speaking on the subject—* when you emanci- 
going on between the English government) pated the slaves, you liberated us.” They 
and the government of Jamaica respecting |now felt grateful to those abolitionists, who 
prison discipline, the tyranny and inhumanity | had long laboured, and had at last effected 
of workhouse keepers, and certain planters-|the freedom of the slave in the British West 
Complaints had been made year after year, | Indies. 
and finally the British house of commons had| With regard to the newspaper press in the 
taken the matter in hand—and the house of| West Indies, he said that the statements 
assembly of Jamaica had refused to obey its| which were contained in most of the papers 
behests ! could not be relied upon. The government 
In answer to the question “ what additional | at home were so well aware of this that they 
military and naval force had been required to| required official returns on subjects relating 






keep the peace since the apprentices were 
made free?” Mr. Scoble said that under the 
slavery system a large military force was 
deemed necessary in the colonies to keep the 
slaves in submission, in addition to the police 
force, and the constabulary force of the 
estates—indeed every white man was armed, 
and at all times prepared to resist an insur- 
rection. But since the lst of August, 1838, 
such was the quiet that had prevailed, and 
such the confidence reposed in the negro 
population, that the local militia in the colo- 
nies had been disbanded—it being understood 
that they were to be called out only on press- 
ing emergencies. The constabulary force had 
also been abolished, and a small effective po- 





to the colonies. The Jamaica press was a 
pro-slavery press—and did not represent the 
proprietary body but their representatives, 
the managers and overseers—who were in- 
fluenced by a wish to cause the owners to 
throw their estates into the market, that an 
opportunity might offer to get possession of 
those estates. 

Mr. Scoble stated that not a single labourer 
could be spared from the colonies. In British 
Guiana, the government had voted the sum 
of £400,000, to be devoted to encouraging 
immigraticn—and one of the richest planters 
in Trinidad, was now in this country, endea- 
vouring to persuade the abolitionists, the co- 
lonizationists, and the planters at the south, 





lice established in. their stead. Nearly one 
half of the military troops had been ordered 
to Canada, to prevent insurrections among | get rid of any part of the population. The 
the whites in that quarter. This withdrawal | nnmber of whites in the British colonies at 
had been made from all the islands, Jamaica | the present time was about 100,000—of black 
not excepted—such was the confidence of the | and coloured about 700,000. 
home government in the good conduct of the! Mr. Scoble begged to decline answering 
labourers.. In relation to the value of landed | questions relating to the state of education 
property, Mr. Scoble said that it has advanced | and religion in the colonies, as it was his in- 
considerably since slavery was abolished, in| tention on Sunday evening next to deliver an 
many places—and in no place has it deterio- | address at the Mariboro’ Chapel, which would 
rated. In Barbadoes, the rise has been from | relate entirely to those subjects. 
30 to 50 per cent. in the rural districts—and 
taking one colony with another the advance 
has been from 5 to 25 per cent. There is Norrotk, Va., August 7. 
much competition among the planters, who; The Liberia packet ship Saluda, Captain 
know the value of the property, to get pos-| Walters, sailed from this port yesterday, 
session of land offered for sale. bound for Monrovia, having on board a cargo 
In the colonies the laws are now equal—/of merchandise and provisions for the colony, 
there is no respect to colour—the black manjand about forty emigrants, thirty of them 
is placed on a par with the white man—and | liberated slaves, having their passages paid, 
many of the coloured population are men of/and clothing, agricultural implements, &c. 
‘knowledge and integrity, and fill responsible | and twelve months’ provision furaished at the 
stations. The office of magistrate was now | expense of their former owners, Also seven 
sometimes filled by a black, or coloured, man. | young men, captured Africans smuggled into 
In some parts of the colonies, the magistrates | Florida by a Spanish slaver, and seized and 
assisted as judges also—and it was no uncom-|sent on here by the United States’ marshal, 


|to send some coloured labourers out to Trini- 
dad. There was no desire in the colonies to 









to be returned back to their native land at 
the expense of government. 

Among the cabin passengers are Joseph 
Roberts, and wife; he is the son of Amelia 
Roberts, formerly of Petersburg, who emi- 
grated from this port eleven years ago, with 
her family, then 19 in number—18 of them 
are now alive and in the enjoyment of health 
and prosperity.— Herald. 


A correspondent of the New York Ameri- 
can, writing from Utica, says— 

Fifty years ago, the spot where Utica now 
stands was the end of the world, in this direc- 
tion. In those days, John Jacob Astor and 
Peter Smith (father of Gerrit) travelled the 
ground from Schenectady to Utica on foot, 
purchasing furs at the Indian settlements on 
the route. The Indians aided them in carry- 
ing the furs back to Schenectady. Return- 
ing from their perilous adventure to “ the 
Far West,” they opened a little shop in New 
York city, and sold the skins at retail. When 
their stock was exhausted, they again pene- 
trated the lonely forests of “the frontier,” 
and replenished their store. Astor continued 
the business many years, but Smith com- 
menced the purchase of land. Summers went 
and came, and wave after wave of emigration 
rolled up the long defile of the Mohawk. 
Mark the change. Two years since, Smith 
died at Schenectady, leaving millions of acres 
to his heirs. Astor still lives, one of the 
wealthiest untitled commoners in the world. 
Judge Smith lived to travel the route from 
Schenectady to Utica in four hours. And to- 
day, when the sun’s evening rays shall hide 
from the undimmed eyes of John Jacob Astor 
behind the blue hills of Jersey, its vertical 
beams will be falling on the fur-traders of 
our now Ultima Thule, at the mouth of the 
Oregon. Bishop Berkeley never dreamed of 
such changes, when he penned the line, 


“ Westward the star of empire takes its way.” 


Limit of Speed on Railways.—Dr. Lardner 
has discovered, by experiments recently made 
on the Liverpool and Manchester railway, 
that the atmosphere is an opponent of railway 
speed more formidable than has ever been 
suspected. At thirty-two miles an hour, the 
resistance it offers is nearly eighty per cent. 
of all that the steam: power has to encounter; 
and it increases in a proportion so enormously 
greater than the speed, that there is not the 
slightest possibility of any such velocity of 
transit being’ gained as some (and among 
them none more ardently than Dr. Lardner 
himself) have anticipated. It is ascertained 
that even forty miles an hour cannot be main- 
tained except at a cost which amounts prac- 
tically to a prohibition. 


A farmer states, that within one week after 
his sugar beet was exhausted, the butter from 
the three cows was reduced from twenty to 
fourteen pounds per week. His butter was 
in much higher repute while feeding on the 
sugar beet than it had ever before been during 
the winter. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
DEBORAH DARBY. 

The memory of Deborah Darby is precious 
to many who yet survive, and who can bear 
testimony to her ardent zeal in her Mastcr’s 
service, her dignified manners and consistent 
example, the life and power which accom- 
panied her ministry, and the universal love 
which was eminently the clothing of her spi- 
rit. Of Rebecca Young, afterwards Byrd, 
her companion and fellow-labourer in the gos- 
pel, not only when she visited this country in 
1793, but during the most of the time she 
travelled in the work of the ministry, an in- 
teresting testimony was inserted in the 8th 
volume of ‘The Friend.” They were closely 
bound together in the unity of the one Spirit, 
and though differing in natural disposition and 
spiritual gifts, were similar in pious dedica- 
tion to the cause of Christ, and in a faithful 
adherence thereto to the close of life. 

Deborah Darby was the daughter of John 
and Hannah Barnard, and was born at Upper- 
thorp, near Sheffield, England, in the eighth 
month, 1754. She was naturally of a sweet 
and amiable temper, and, in her youth, of a 
lively, active disposition. In early life she 
frequently experienced the contriting visita- 
tions of Divine love, and in opportunities of 
retirement was humbled before God. Her 
example of reverent watchfulness, combined 
with a kind and cheerful demeanour, had an 
attractive and beneficial effect on some of the 
friends of her youth. Her care to retire and 
wait upon the Lord continued through life ; 
and having experienced this practice, at an 
early period, to contribute to temper her own 
vivacity, she was often engaged to recom- 
mend it to others, especially to her younger 
friends. 

In the year 1776 she was married to Sa- 
muel Darby, and they lived for a time in 
London, but afterwards settled at Coal-brook- 
dale, in Shropshire, which was the place of 
her residence until the time of her death. 

Having submitted to the convictions of the 
Spirit of Truth, and to secret humbling bap- 
tisms, she learned from experience that there 
is no joy comparable to that which results 
from a conformity to the Divine will. She 
was thus prepared to yield to an apprehension 
of duty to become a minister of the gospel, 
and first came forth in that character in the 
year 1779. Being concerned to keep low 
and watchful before the Lord, she grew in 
her gift, and her services were truly accept- 
able to the living. In the year 1781 she first 
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memorandum: “On waking this morning we 
found ourselves in the harbour of New York, 
and had a beautiful view of the town. We 
went to the house of our friend, John Murray, 
who, with his wife, received us affectionately, 
which impressed our minds with gratitude to 
the Author of mercies, both ancient and new, 
who had thus brought us safe over the mighty 
ocean. May he so preserve us as to bring us 
at last into that port and haven of rest at the 
end of time, where the morning stars sing to- 
gether, and the sons of God shout for joy!” 
Having endeavoured to wait for the disco- 
veries.of her Lord’s will, and to do it in the 
ability freshly received, a part of which was 
the arduous service of visiting the families of 
Friends generally in Philadelphia, she wrote 
the following short acknowledgment of his all- 
sufficient help on the day on which she embark- 
ed for her native land: “We attended a public 
meeting at Newcastle. After dining with 
about one hundred and fifty Friends, we had 


a solemn parting opportunity, in which much | 


encouragement was handed, and prayer put up 
for mutual preservation, un: the influence of 
humbling Goodness, that had, we trust, put 
us forth, gone before us, and now condescend- 
ed to be our rearward.” 

In the course of this journey she often felt 
her mind warmed with Christian love and 
compassion for the native Africans and their 
descendants, so numerously settled in the 


United States; and in the larger cities reli- | 
gious meetings were specially held with this 


much injured elass of our fellow-men. In 
passing along, both in England and America, 
she at times visited those confined in prison, 
some when under sentence of death, fervently 
labouring to turn their attention to the Saviour 
of the world, to him who, as he is applied unto 
in sincerity and truth, will still be found to be 
the Friend of sinners. 

She felt much for the little company mak- 
ing profession with Friends who reside in the 
south of France ; it does not appear that she 
ever thought herself called personally to visit 
them, yet she addressed an iustructive epistle 
to them, from which the following paragraphs 
are selected, as containing doctrines at all 
times important, and never more so than in 
the present day. 

“ Much of the beanty of the Lord’s family 
consists in his servants knowing their places, 
and keeping them. May you, beloved friends, 
humbly depend upon him, who having ‘led 
captivity captive, and received gifts for men,’ 
is willing to bestow them upon his devoted 


travelled with a certificate of the unity of| followers, for the benefit of his church and 


her monthly meeting, and from that period, 
through a course of nearly thirty years, she 
was a diligent labourer in the gospel of Christ, 
at home and abroad, amongst those of her 
own Society, and other professors of the 
VUhristian name. She repeatedly travelled 
through most parts of Englaud, was several 
times in Ireland, and was absent from her 
native land about three years on similar re- 
ligious service in this country, in company 
with her endeared fellow-labourer, Rebecca 
Young. 

On landing at New York the 8th of the 
10th month, 1794, she made the following 


people. Yet, previous to the exercise of those 
gifts, it is necessary to wait at spiritual Jeru- 
salem, the quiet habitation, for the promise 
of the Father, by which you will be preserved 
from moving in the activity of the creature, 
and be enabled to distinguish your different 
services in his house. ‘Thus qualifications 
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! such whose ears can try words, as the moutn 
tastes meat, and who love to feel where words 
come from. 

“Nor is the sanctifying operation of the 
Divine Spirit necessary only in the weighty 
work of gospel ministry, but also in support- 
ing the discipline of the church, which was 
established by our predecessors under the 
same power, which qualified many of them to 
preach the glad tidings of salvation; and can 
only be maintained in the present day by 
those that are under a measure of the bap- 
tizing influence of divine life. I feel solicitous 
for your growth and establishment in the 
unchangeable truth, whereby ‘wisdom and 
knowledge will be the stability of your times, 
and the strength of salvation,’ that not only 
the youth among yourselves, but beholders at 
large, may have occasion to say, ‘ Happy is 
that people which is in such a case, yea, 
happy is that people whose God is the Lord.’ 
Forget not, | bescech you, that retirement 
increases a Christian’s strength, but even 
when your hands may be upon your labour, 
meditate in the law of the Lord, whereby 
your speech and countenance would often 
bewray you that you have been with Jesus. 
Thus would you be able to detect the various 
| wiles of the adversary, and feeling the love of 
God shed abroad in your hearts, the unity of 
the spirit in the bond of peace will be main- 
| tained among you.” 

The character of Deborah Darby, as a di- 
ligent labourer in the Lord’s service, is thus 
\delineated by one who was long and _inti- 
mately acquainted with her. “I can say of 
her, that in and under all our conflicts, and 
the severest of her particular trials, | never 
met with one whose conduct evinced a stronger 
confidence in God, or whose faith was firmer 
in the appointed means of salvation. Thus 
supported, even when the waves of affliction 
rose high, she was enabled to centre in re- 
signation, and to follow on in the line of her 
religious duty. Loving the light, she mani- 
fested her love bv simple and unreserved 
obedience, without consulting ease to the 
flesh, or present gratification. I think her 
humility was conspicuous, rendering her a 
good example to her fellow-servants; to 
| whom, even to the least, she was ever ready 
| to give way, when sensible that the anointing 
was poured forth upon them. Her fervent 
zeal for the welfare and preservation of the 
youth, in that path of self-denial which truth 
leads into, cannot be forgotten. Wherever I 
travelled with her on its account, | was wit- 
ness to her pious and arduous labours with 
that class of society. Seldom could her de- 
voted heart feel satisfied to leave Friends’ 
families without gathering the children; and 
many, I believe, there are in different parts 
who have cause to bless the Lord for havin 
made her an instrument of good to them.” 

The amiable dispositions which have been 





will be received to stand for the cause of | noticed as obvious in her early life, matured 


Truth on earth; those that speak may speak 
as the oracles of God, and those that minis- 
ter, do it of that ability which he gives, 
whereby the precious virtue of truth will ac- 
company all your offerings, answering the 
life in the hearts of others, to the refreshing 


by years, and sanctified by the power of reli- 
gion, rendered her an endearing and instruc- 
tive companion ; one who was ever attentive 
to the right discharge of her relative and so- 
cial duties. She felt sympathy for the poor 
and needy, and was concerned that a due 





proportion of her outward substance should 
be expended to promote their comfort. She 
was not apt to take offence, and cautious not 
to give it; and exemplified in her conduct, 
even under the pressure of heavy affliction, 
the excellency of that gospel which she was 
commissioned to preach. 

In the spring of 1808, Deborah Darby left 
home on a visit to Friends in the southern 
and eastern counties. In the autumn of the 
same year she was considerably unwell, and 
exhausted by fatigue; and this debility con- 
tinued through the winter. She was again 
absent from home for several weeks in the 
spring of 1809, and returned so far improved 
as to be able to join her friends in their 
public assemblies for divine worship; but, as 
the winter approached, the gradual decay of 
nature rendered it necessary for her to con- 
fine herself very much to the house. The 
following extracts from a few memorandums 
left behind, exhibit the gratitude and humility 
with which her mind was clothed. “I have 
had some precious seasons of Divine over- 
shadowing during my illness; which have 
been better than all the cordials administered 
by my medical atterdants.” “I am some- 
times strengthened tv speak well of His name, 
who lives and reigns, and is for ever worthy. 
I have cause to be thankful for strength be- 
ing granted to sit with my friends, though 
often in much poverty of spirit.” “I have 
little to remark, my allotment being often in 
suffering as to the body, and low in mind; 
yet I can say, God is good, and a strong hold 
in the day of trouble.” 

She endured much bodily suffering previous 
to her dissolution, with exemplary patience 
and sweetness, remarking, “ Unless the Lord 
has some further service for me to do, I could 
not wish to stay much longer, I suffer so 
much; but all in his ordering is best.” And 
at another time, when in great pain, said, 
“It would be a great favour to have a little 
ease once more before I leave you; I should 
like to be a little cheerful, for I have nothing 
but the pains of the body to make me other- 
wise.” After having been greatly exhausted 
by seeing some of her nearest relatives, she 
said to a friend sitting beside her, ““ The Lord 
be praised! he is wonderfully good, even 
now.” The evening before her death, when 
in extreme suffering, one of her attendants, 
who thought she had asked for something, 
said, ** Can we do any thing for thee?” to 
whom she answered, “‘ Rejoice evermore, and 
in every thing give thanks!” and shortly af- 
terwards said, ** The Lord’s will be done.” 
She seemed to be engaged in supplication for 
some time after this, although her expressions 
could not be understood. 

Thus was this faithful and devoted servant 
enabled, in the closing days of her earthly 
pilgrimage, to confide in the Lord her God, 
and she left with survivors the consoling as- 
surance that she was prepared to join the 
company whom John saw, of whom it was 
testified, ‘‘ These are they who have come 
out of great tribulation, and have washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb.” 

She died on the 14th day of the second 
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month, 1810, and was buried the 22d of the 
same, in Friends’ burying ground at Coal- 
brook-dale, aged about fifty-six years, a 
minister about thirty years. T. 


From our Yearly Meeting of Women Friends 
held in London, by adjournments from the 
22d of the 5th month to the 31st of the 
same, inclusive, 1839. 

To the Quarterly and other Meetings for discipline of 

Women Friends in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Beloved Sisters—We have thankfully to 
acknowledge, at this yearly meeting, as on 
many former occasions, the gracious condes- 
cension of the great head of the church, who 
hath from time to time vouchsafed to mani- 
fest himself as the helper of those who put 
their trust in Him. Under a sense of his 
love, our hearts have been united in desire 
that the several classes amongst us may par- 
take of the strengthening effect of that tender 
Christian concern, which has led us to sym- 
pathise, not only with such as have been pri- 
vileged to meet together, but also with our 
beloved absent sisters. 

We believe there are many preserved with- 
in our borders, who by yielding to the sanctify- 
ing power of the Holy Spirit, have been made 
experimental witnesses of the sufficiency of 
the grace of God. To these we would say, 
“Hold the beginning of your confidence 
steadfast unto the end.” Faithful is He who 
hath called you ; and as you are concerned to 
give up your whole hearts unto Him, and to 
depend on his strength, He will never leave 
you nor forsake you. Many causes of trial 
may surround you, and from a deep feeling of 
your own weakness and the unfaithfulness of 
others, you may at times be greatly discour- 
aged ; but we would affectionately remind you 
that a sense of your own helplessness, and 
manifold temptations, is an evidence that you 
are not left to yourselves, and we desire that 
you may be strengthened to commit your 
way unto Him, upon whom help is laid— 
for He hath declared, “ My grace is sufficient 
for thee.” 

We believe that such as are thus seeking 
to follow their Lord, will be like Israel of old, 
as a dew amongst many people: their dedi- 
cation of heart to their blessed Redeemer, and 
their humble, circumspect walking in his fear, 
will have an attractive influence on those 
around them, and will hold out the language 
of invitation, “come, taste and see that the 
Lord is good.” Such can bear testimony 
to the inestimable value of that inward com- 
munion with the Father of mercies, which is 
known by those who are truly gathered in 
the name of Christ, and such as partake of 
this blessed privilege, can but desire that their 
fellow-professors may diligently avail them- 
selves of every opportunity of assembling to- 
gether for the solemn purpose of worshipping 

im from whom we derive all our blessings. 
Were we, dear Friends, to come to our reli- 
gious meetings under a heartfelt conviction of 
our real condition, of our manifold wants and 
infirmities, and of our need of Divine help, we 
could not give way to a careless, unconcerned 
state of mind, or to any disposition to drowsi- 


ness, by which we are not only incapacitated 
for the performance of the great duty for 
which we meet, but tend to spread a deaden- 
ing influence, and to bring a burden on the 
minds of others. Were we individually 
hungering and thirsting after the bread and 
water of life, our meetings would, we believe, 
be seasons in which the Good Shepherd would 
delight to feed his flock, would lead them as 
into the green pastures, and cause them to lie 
down as beside the still waters. 

We would especially extend the language 
of invitation to our beloved younger sisters. 
May you, dear young Friends, yield to the 
drawings of the Heavenly Father’s love, which 
would bring you in humility and contrition of 
soul, to the feet of your gracious Redeemer. 
We entreat you to beware of slighting or 
resisting the strivings of his Holy Spirit. 
Oh, turn at the reproofs of instruction, which 
are the way of life ; for it is only by thus sub- 
mitting to that power which converts the soul, 
that you can become the disciples of Christ, 
and inheritors of his everlasting kingdom. 
And may those among you who have mea- 
surably yielded to the tendering visitations of 
redeeming love, be concerned, above all 
things, to learn of Him, who was “ meek and 
lowly in heart,” to take up the cross daily, 
and deny yourselves of all that may impede 

our growth in grace. Thus may the Great 

ead of the church vouchsafe to prepare 
many of you, to fill the vacant places of those, 
who, having served the Lord in their genera- 
tion, “rest from their labours, and their 
works do follow them.” 

Very precious do we feel the testimonies 
which, as a religious society, we apprehend 
ourselves called upon to bear ; believing them 
to be in accordance with the precepts of our 
Lord Jesus Christ ; and fervently do we desire 
that we may be so transformed by the renew- 
ing of our minds, as to receive capacity faith- 
fully to uphold them. In an especial manner, 
may those who stand in the responsible sta- 
tion of mothers, be engaged to walk circum- 
spectly in the path of self-denial, training up 
their beloved children consistently with our 
Christian profession ;—and as the present is a 
season of much intellectual attainment, and iu 
which there is a danger of its being carried 
heyond the bounds of usefulness, we devire 
that, even in these things, parents 
mindful of the limitations of truth. ° 3 
aim of education, dear Friends, to prepa: . Jur 
children suitably to occupy the different sta- 
tions in life in which their heavenly Father 
may see meet to place them? With this view 
we believe it would be beneficial that whilst 
the right cultivation of the mind is attended 
to, the humbler domestic occupations should 
not be neglected. The talents which may be 
entrusted should be carefully improved, not in 
the spirit of the world, or for self-gratifica- 
tion, but with a singleness of eye unto the 
great Giver. And, as we apprehend, that 
whilst nothing truly desirable would be ex- 
cluded by this restraint, the plain solid ac- 
quirements allowed, would promote habits of 
simplicity, and soberness of mind. 

Amongst the many things which tend to 
draw away the minds of the young and inex- 
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we love, but against their errors, which we from whom alone strength and salvation are 
are convinced of, and therefore cannot com- | to be had, namely, JESUS CHRIST; “who 


perienced, is the reading of books which may 
be either of a light and trifling character, or 
may contain sentiments at variance with what 
we believe to be the principles of truth. Some 
of these are specious, containing much that 
may be instructive, whilst they are calculated 
to lead from those views of the spirituality of 
the gospel dispensation, which, as a society, 
it is our duty and privilege to uphold. 
May all who have the charge of youth be 
concerned, by example and precept, to im- 
ress on their tender minds the danger of 
ing conformed to this world, of indulging in 
its vain amusements, or alluring gratifications, 
and of mis-spending that precious time, for 
the right employment of which we must give 
an account, and which is granted us for a 
short and uncertain period, in order that we 
may glorify our Almighty Creator, and be 


ply with, but must detect and refute them. 

And for the further satisfaction of all un- 
biassed and unprejudiced persons, who may be 
inquisitive to know the reasons of this and 
other of our Vindications, they may be as- 
sured that we do not oppose, to use the words 
of Judge Hale, “out of a frowardness or pee- 
vishness of mind; or out of pride, or a spirit 
of opposition; but in the sincerity and sim- 
plicity of our hearts, and out of a tenderness 
for the honour of God.” 

For the Christian religion is quite another 
thing than what some men make it, who dress 
it up with human traditions and inventions, and 
then press it upon the consciences of men 
as the faith and worship of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. But blessed be the name of the Lord 


made, through his abounding mercy, heirs of | for ever, who hath opened our eyes with the 


rchased for 
ord and Sa- 


that great salvation which is 
us, by the one offering of our 
viour, Jesus Christ. 

In the flowings of gospel love we salute 
you, and remain your affectionate sisters. 
Signed in and on behalf of the meeting, 

KatHarineE Backnovse, Clerk. 


Quakerism as expounded by Richard Cla- 
ridge. 
(Concluded from page 376.) 


And as it was then, so is it now; if a man 
or woman turn Quaker, as they phrase it (a 
nickname for a true and real Christian,) how 
are they wondered at, derided and reproached 
by the loose and hypocritical professors of this 
age! If they renounce the devil and all his 
works, the pomps and vanities of this wicked 
world, and all the sinful lusts of the flesh; and 
are concerned in conscience towards God, and 
faithfulness to their own souls, to withdraw 
and separate themselves from sin aud false 
worship; though they are never so sound in 
the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, never so 
orthodox ir doctrine, never so virtuous in life, 
just, sober and peaceable in conversation: what 
outcries are presently raised against them by 
many of the priests of this generation ! 

But though this sort of usage fall out to be 
our portion, and we may be reckoned as the 
filth and offscouring of all things; yet we re- 
joice in reproaches, and are glad that we are 
counted wortnHy to suffer shame for the sake 
of Curist. “ Rejoice,” saith the apostle 
Peter, “inasmuch as ye are partakers of 
Christ’s sufferings; that when his glory shall 
be revealed, ye may be glad also with exceed- 
ing joy. If ye be reproached for the name 
of Christ, happy are ye; for the Spirit of 


light of his Holy Spirit, we see through this 
paint and artifice of bold and cunning obtrud- 
ers. For the veil being taken off in Christ, 
we see religion in its native plainness, sim- 
plicity, and purity, and have separated from 
it the additions and superstructions of men. 
We do believe that God is a Spirit, and 
they that worship him must worship him “in 
spirit and in truth.” “ For the Father seek- 
eth such to worship him.” “ But in vain they 
do worship him, teaching for doctrines the 
commandments of men.” That Christ Jesus, 
who was and is truly God and truly man, in 
wonderful and inseparable union, is the only 
foundation and object of our faith and hope. 
* Neither is there salvation in any other; for 
there is none other name under heaven given 
among, or in, men, whereby, or in which, we 
must be saved.” That “he is the Mediator 
of the New Testament.” ‘The only Media- 
tor between God and man, the man Christ 
Jesus.” That the Spirit of Truth which he 
promised to send, and which doth proceed 
from the Father, is come, and testifieth of 
Christ. ‘That there are three that bear re- 
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was delivered for our own offences, and was 
raised again for our justification.” For with- 
out his light to enlighten, and his Spirit and 
grace to teach and enable, men can neither 
know Christ effectually, nor believe in him 
savingly, notwithstanding the universal extent 
of his sufferings, death, and resurrectiow. 
From hence, therefore, it is that we direct 
men to the Light, Spirit and Grace of Christ 
in their hearts, according to the testimonies of 
Christ and his apostles. Because unless Christ 
be believed in and obeyed in his inward ap- 
pearance, all that men may know of him out- 
wardly, by the Scriptures, will avail thei 
little in the great concern of their salvation. 
For though the Holy Scriptures, given by Di- 
vine inspiration, are to be preferred before all 
other writings extant in the world, yet they 
cannot give men repentance towards God, and 
faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ.” They 
cannot “quicken the dead in sins and tres- 
passes.” They are witnesses and declarations 
of these things—not efficient causes thereof. 
Christ alone is the Author and Giver of them, 
and if ever men expect to have them, they 
must come unto him for them. So that, 
though we have an high and honourable 
esteem for the Holy Scriptures, yea, a more 
sensible value for them since our believing in 
the light than we had before, because our 
understandings are opened thereby in the 
knowledge of thein, and they opened to our 
understandings, so that they remain no longer 
a sealed book to us, with respect to the things 
that absolutely belong to our everlasting 
peace: yet still they are but Scriptures, that 
is, Writings of the Truth. ‘They are not 
Christ the Truth. And, therefore, notwith- 
standing we do firmly believe whatsoever they 
testify concerning God, Christ, the Holy Spi- 
rit; repentance, faith, justification; forgive- 
ness of sins; the immortality of the soul; the 
resurrection of the just and unjust; heaven 


cord in heaven, the Father, the Word, and | and hell; eternal rewards and punishments: 


the Holy Ghost; and these three are one.” 
That “ Christ died for all.” 
a ransom for all. 
man.” 


yet that we may effectually and savingly 


‘“* Gave himself| know, every one for ourselves, that God is 
“Tasted death for every | our Father, Christ our Saviour, the Holy Spi- 
“Is the propitiation for our sins, and| rit our Teacher, Sanctifier, and Preserver; 


not for ours only, but also for the sins of the | that we are members of Christ’s mystical body, 


whole world.” For, “as by the offence of 
one judgment came upon all men to condem- 
nation, even so by the righteousness of one 
(Jesus Christ) the free gift came upon all 
men unto justification of life.” 

Now, as the death of Christ is universally 
extended, so in order to fit and prepare men 
for the receiving and applying the saving be- 
nefits thereof unto themselves, “the mani- 


glory and of God resteth upon you: on their | festation of the Spirit is given to EVERY 


rt he is evil spoken of, but on your part he 
is glorified.” (1 Peter iv. 13, 14.) 

hough we write apologies and defences 

in behalf of our principles and practices, when 

a necessity is laid upon us, for the clearing of 

truth and stopping the mouths of gainsayers, 


man to profit withal.” “I am come,” saith 
Christ, “a Light into the world, that whoso- 
ever believeth in me should not abide in dark- 
ness.” “The grace of God that bringeth sal- 
vation hath appeared unto all men.” And as 
men mind and attend unto the Light, Spirit, 


and therein use sometimes a sharpness of ex-| and Grace of Christ in their own hearts, so it 
pression, yet it is in the language of truth and | will first discover to them their sins, and their 
soberness; and our adversaries may see, if|utter inability to save themselves therefrom 
they do not wilfully shut their eyes, that our| by virtue of any strength, power, or free-will 


opposition is not against their persons, which | of their own; and then show them in, by and 


and heirs of the kingdom of heaven, we must 
come further than bare outward his‘orical 
faith and knowledge, (which a natural man, 
in his natural state, may have) viz. to the 
inward experimental work and testimony of 
the Spirit of adoption, whereby we can cry 
Abba, Father. For it is the Spirit itself that 
gives us our saving evidence, by witnessing 
with our spirit, that we are the children of 
God. See Rom. viii. 15, 16. 

The Christian religion consists not of ele- 
mentary types, figures, and shadows of carnal 
rites and ceremonial observations, after the 
rudiments of this world; but it is a religion 
of life and substance, and stands in the de- 
monstration of the Spirit and Power of God— 
not in the speculations and wisdom of man. 
It teaches us to “love the Lord our God with 
all our heart, with all our soul, with all our 
strength, and with all our mind, and our 
neighbour as ourselves.” ‘To deny ungodli- 
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ness and worldly lusts, and to live soberly, | 
righteously and godly in this present world ; | 
looking for that blessed hope and the glorious | 
appearing of the great God, and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ: who gave himself for us that 
he might redeem us from all iniquity, and 


purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous 
of good works.” 


My end and design in this address is not to 
prosclyte you to a sect or party, or to any 
human inventions and traditions; but to be- 
seech you to receive and embrace the blessed 
Truth, which is ONE, and was before any 
sects, or parties, or divisions, or subdivisions 
were; or, which is the same in effect, to turn 
to that of God in yourselves—the Light and 
Spirit of Christ, and to believe and walk in 
it, that ye may be children of the light, and 
inheritors among them that are sanctified by 
faith in Christ Jesus. 


This will be your comfort in life, your hope 
at death, and after death your crown of re- 
joicing for ever and ever. 


“WHAT DOST THOU HERE!’ 
Ist Kings, xix., 9 to 13. 


The still small voice that in the prophet's ear 
Sounded of old, is speaking to us now, 

Hark to its call, * Mortal, what dust thou here ?” 
Thy secret soul may best the truth avow ; 

Look thou within. and scan its depths with care, 

And thou shalt fir.d the solemn answer there. 


In this fair world where ‘iud has placed thy lot, 
Ask, has his glory been thy chiefest aim ? 
In that high quest, a!l baser cares forgot— 
Wild dreams of earthly splendour, power and fame ; 
And all thy hopes on that foundation stayed, 
That resteth firm, though all beside should fade ? 


In life’s bright morning, cre the eye gruws dim, 
Or the step feeble, hast thou laid aside 

The world’s vain cares, and put thy trust in Him 
Who to thy youth will prove the surest guide— 

Aud turned from pleasure’s devious lamp away, 

For the pure light that burns to perfect day ? 


Or hast thou, in the service of thy God, 
Through a long course of years been deeply blest, 
Safe in His love, the narrow path hust trod, 
And calmly waitest for thy heavenly rest? 
If this thou doest Aere, thy hopes of heaven 
Dwell on a rock that never can be riven. 


Or have the world’s fond ties enchaired thy heart, 
Thy best affections on a phantom thrown— 
Content to yield the Almighty but a part 
Of all those gifts that come from Him alone— 
And energies to earth's vile uses bent, 
That were by Hin for high attainment lent? 


Has rose-lipp’d poesy, with syren call, 

Woo'd thee away from higher, holier things? 
Sweet though her fount may be ‘twill turn to gall, 
Unmixed with waters froin eternal springs,— 

Her blossoms are of earth, and must decay ; 
Then seck those flowers that caunot fade away. 


Has wealth ullured thee with its glittering buit, 
Or pleasure’s meteor caught thy wandering eye? 
Oh, cease the vain pursuit ere yet too late, 
Within thy very grasp they'll fade and die; 
Dash down the cup ere thou hast touched its brim, 
And seek the pear! of price that ne’er grows dim. 


Oh, grant us, Lord, a good account to give, 
When thou shalt call us to thy throne on high; 
And that upon the earth we all may live 
To fit us for "hy service ia the sky— 
And in thy praise, with blissful hearts, to spend 
The glad eternity that knows no end. 


1. A.8. 
Glasgow, June, 1838. 
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Our city was favoured lately with a short 
visit from John Scoble, of London, a distin- 
guished friend of the negro, and a preacher, 
we believe of the baptist denomination, who 
took this country in his way back to England, 
after a sojournment of several months among 
the West India Islands, with the special object 
of a personal investigation into the effects of 
emancipation and of making report of the 
true state of things there. He held several 
meetings whilst here, in which he delivered 
highly interesting statements of what he saw 
and heard. The editors of several of our 
daily papers, who were present, have given 
apparently very candid sketches of those ad- 
dresses. Not being present ourselves at the 
meetings, we had intended to make choice of 
one of those sketches for insertion, but as J. 
Scoble also delivered addresses at New York 
and at Boston, we have deemed it preferable 
to take the account given in the Mercantile 
Journal of the latter place. The high estima- 
tion in which the character of this benevolent 
stranger is held for intelligence, candour and 
truth, places his testimony beyond the reach 
of cavil, and adds greatly to its importance. 

To those who have passed the meridian of 
life, and are familiar with the literature and 
history of the last fifty years, the name of 
William Wilberforce must come to the ear as 
the sound of sweet music, associated as it is 
with all that is noble, and good, and generous 
in our nature, and with most of the charitable 
and philanthropic enterprises that have dis- 
tinguished the era in which he lived. It has 
been our intention to introduce into the pages 
of “ The Friend” some selections from the 
life of this bright ornament of the human race, 
written by his sons, but it seemed desirable 
that these should be preceded by a com- 
pendious outline of his character and history. 
This object has been well supplied by an arti- 
cle in a late number of the Edinburgh Review, 
which, with some slight verbal changes, and 
the omission of a part, we have concluded to 
transfer to our columns. We have com- 
menced the article to-day, and it will run into 
several numbers. 


A friend has kindly placed in our hands, 
with the privilege of printing from it, a litho- 
graph copy (a beautiful specimen of the art) 
of an epistle issued by women Friends of the 
late yearly meeting in London. Our readers, 
especially the female portion of them, will, 
we trust, approve of our transferring it to the 
pages of this journal, and concur with us in 
the belief, that its weighty and savoury con- 
tents may prove salutary here, though intend- 
ed only for circulation at home. 


WANTED, a female teacher for a family 
school, about twelve miles from the city. 
One would be preferred who could continue 


for a longer period than the winter. Apply 
at No. 62 Franklin street. 
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The winter term of Haverford School will 
commence on fourth day, the 9th of tenth 
month next, under the direction of the follow- 
ing Friends as its officers, viz. John Gum- 
meré, Superintendent and ‘Teacher of Mathe- 
matics; Daniel B. Smith, Teacher of Moral 
Philosophy, English Literature, &c.; Wil- 
liam Dennis, Teacher of the Latin and 
Greek Languages and Ancient Literature ; 
Saml. J. Gummeré, Teacher of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy; Benjamin V. Marsh, 
Assistant Superintendent. 

The terms are $250 per annum, payable 
as follows, viz. $75 at the commencement, 
and $75 at the middle of the winter term, 
and $100 at the opening of the summer term. 
Copies of the last annual report, with such 
further information as may be desired, will 
be furnished by the undersigned, to whom 
applications for admission are to be addressed. 

By direction of the managers. 


Cartes YarNALL, Secretary, 
No. 39 Market street, Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia, 8 mo. 29, 1839. 


The semi-annual exhibition of the students 
of Haverford School, will commence on fifth 
day next, and terminate on third day, the 
10th of ninth month. 

The attendance of those who are interested 
in thé institution, is respectfully invited. Co- 


pies of the order of examination may be had 
at this office. 


8th mo. 30. 


WANTED, a Friend to act as Steward of 
the above Institution. Also, one to take 
charge of the Farm. Apply to 

Kiser & SHARpLess, 
No. 8 South Fourth street. 


COAL. 
Schuylkill, Lehigh, Hazleton, and Laurel 


Hill Coal for sale by George W. Taylor, at 
the office of “ The Friend.” 


Agency. 
Richard Gordon, Spiceland, Henry county, 


Indiana, is appointed agent instead of Seth 
Hinshaw, released at his own request. 





Diep, at her residence in this city, on the 19th in- 
stant, of a pulmoniry disease, ANNA Ports, daughter 
of the late Joseph Potts, of Frankford, in the 59th 
year of her age; a valuable member of the monthly 
meeting for the western district, and for several years 
acceptably filling the station of overseer therein. 
at her husband’s residence, in Danby, Rutland 
county, Vermont, on the Ist of 6th month, 1839, Saran 
A. Oris, wife of William Otis, and daughter of Chris- 
topher and Lydia Almy, aged 32 years. Her death 
was crused by being thrown violently from a wagon, 
crossing a narrow bridge without railings; the horse 
was frightened at seeing the water through openings 
in the bridge, and at one spring went off down a steep 
and rocky descent from ten to fifleen feet. In a state 
of insensibility she was taken to a neighbour’s house, 
partially recovered her breathihg, and aflerwards was 
conveyed two miles to her own home, where she died 
in about four huurs from the fall; she had left home 
to attend the interment of a deceased brother at Glen's 
Falls. She was of a meek, quiet, and truly Christian 
spirit, of innocent life and conversation, and it is be- 
lieved as well prepared as most for such a sudden call. 
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